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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


A Pilgrimage to Vienna and the Tomb of 
Beethoven. 


of that careless gaiety and living for the present 
moment, which formerly characterized the Vien- 
nese, had disappeared ; and that, as they had ac- 
quired an appearance at least of greater earnest- 
ness and solidity of character, just in the same 
ratio had the great Austrian Vanity Fair lost its 
charm for the pleasure-secking traveler. I pre- 
sume that there was truth in this. Certainly I 
did not find the picture, which I had uncon- 
sciously formed from reading travels and guide- 
books, fully realized—much of that Oriental 
grandeur, and indeed quaintness of effect, arising 
from the mingling together of crowds from the 
East in all the picturesqueness of their peculiar 
national costumes, which I expected, was wanting ; 
and save here and there in the Greek and Jew- 
ish coffee-houses, I saw few individuals to re- 
mind me by their flowing robes and turbans that 
I was not in a city of northern Germany. 
However, it mattered little to me —I was not 
there merely to seek pleasure —I had an object 
before me, which occupied much of the twelve 
days I spent there, and in my walks and leisure 
moments I kept ever in view the search for me- 
morials of BEETHOVEN. One place particularly 
interesting to me was the music-store, once kept 


by Toby Haslinger, whom Beethoven liked so 


— 








I had been told repeatedly that Vienna was_ 
changed; that, since the events of 1848-9, much 





well to joke, under the title of “the little Adju- 
tant General.” It was Toby to whom the com- 
poser gave his famous counsel, when the music- 
seller complained of his lack of customers.— 
“ Order,” wrote he on the paper handed him by 
Toby, “ Order, instead of quintals of music paper, 
genuine, unwatered Ratisboner; have this favor- 
ite article of trade sent to you down the Danube ; 
distribute it cheaply in quarts, pints and seidels ; 
pass round salted sausage, kipfel,* radishes, butter 
and cheese ; extend your invitation to the hungry 
and thirsty in letters half an ell long on your 
sign —‘ MusicaL BeEernovse!’—and you will 
have, every hour in the day, such crowds of 
guests, that one will pass the latch to the next, 
and your shop never be empty.” 

The taverns, which he used to frequent to 
dine, drink a glass of beer or wine, read the 
newspapers, &c., were easily found: the “ Bugle 
Horn,” and the “Sun” (I think) in the court 
near St. Stephen’s, called the “Brand,” and 
others ; the two theatres, where his Fidelio, great 
Mass, and other pieces were first performed, and 
the Pasquillatischer House, where he lived so 
much at intervals. 

By the true artists and friends of Music in Vi- 
enna the memory of Beethoven is cherished as a 
sacred thing, though a stranger has more oppor- 
tunities of hearing his great works in Berlin, and 
many memorials of him are preserved with jeal- 
ous care. Among the enthusiastic admirers of 
the great composer, Herr Aloys Fuchs stands in 
the front rank, and to him I was indebted for 
several hours of high enjoyment. Mr. Fuchs is 
known throughout Germany as a most industrious 
and indefatigable collector of the portraits and 
autographs of musicians; Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, all whose pictures and “ handschrift ” 
are worth having, are represented in his collec- 
tion. As he turned over the collection of Bee- 
thoven portraits, arranged in chronological order, 
he came to the fine copperplate of Latrone, pub- 
lished in 1814; as he opened to this he exclaimed 
with strong emphasis, “ So habe ich ihn kennen 
gelernt!” “Such was he when I first saw him!” 
This was in 1816. Fuchs, then quite a young 
man, had, in some manner obtained so much of 
the good will of Beethoven, that he ventured, 
soon after, (May 3d, 1817,) to call on him with 
a request for his autograph. It so happened that 
on the morning of that day, Krumpholz, the vio- 





* A sort of dry, wheaten cakes. 





linist of whom years before the great master had 
taken lessons, while walking on the glacis was 
smitten with apoplexy, and died immediately. 
Beethoven took the album, wrote a short Trio for 
men’s voices, to words from Schiller’s “ William 
Tell,” 


“Rasch tritt der Tod den Menschen an” &c., 


and added at the end: “ Zur Erinnerung an den 
schnellen und unverhofften Tod unseres Krump- 
holz.” (In remembrance of the sudden and un- 
expected death of our Krumpholz.) This inter- 
esting autograph is of course still in Mr. Fuchs’ 
possession. 

This gentleman is also librarian to the great 
“ Society of the Friends of Music, in the Austrian 
Capital,” — the same society to which Archduke 
Rudolph, the patron ot Beethoven, bequeathed 
his immense and invaluable musical library. 
Through his kindness, I spent a couple of hours 
glancing at the treasures, preserved in the rooms 
of the Society. Besides the splendid collection 
of musical publications, there is quite a musical 
museum of instruments of all sorts. In one glass 
case are preserved the various stringed instru- 
ments, which once belonged to Esterhazy, the 
patron of Haydn, and some which belonged to 
Haydn himself. Among them several “ bary- 
tons,” the instrument for which Haydn wrote 163 
compositions, it being the favorite instrument of 
the Prince. This was in form a small violoncello 
with two set of strings, one above, and one under 
the bridge. Here also was to be seen the Viol 
d’Amour, mentioned in Shakspeare. “T'was 
truly a feast for the eyes to look at the im- 
mense collection of music and musical works 
here preserved — of all kinds and qualities, old 
and new, rare and common—splendid auto- 
graphs —- among them that noble MS. copy of 
the great Second Mass, which was presented by 
Beethoven to the Archduke Rudolph. Among 
the various medals and similar curiosities, which 
have come into possession of the Society, I saw 
with deep emotion that heavy golden medal, 
which Louis XVIII. sent the Composer upon the 
receipt of a copy of the Great Mass. This med- 
al was sold at auction after Beethoven’s death, for 
its value as old gold! The purchaser had the 
magnanimity to present it to the Society, which 
now preserves it. It will never again be sold for 
old gold! 

With another gentleman, I walked out one day, 


some three miles east of the city to the palace of 
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Schonbrunn — not to see the favorite residence 
of Maria Theresa, not to see the palace which 
Napoleon occupied when at Vienna, and in 
which his son died so early,— not to see the beau- 
tiful gardens and pleasure grounds, which extend 
to the top of the ridge, where the Gloriett, a 
temple of Fame, built by the Empress Maria 
Theresa, affords such a splendid view of Vienna 
and the mountains in the distance ; — but to find 
the spot where, half a century ago, a young man 
afflicted with disease and incurable deafness, 
loved to come from the village of Hetzendorf at 
the foot of the ridge on the other side, and sit- 
ting in the thickest of the wood, which crowns 
the height, gave utterance in immortal tones, to 
the mighty emotions which oppressed his great 
heart. Here he, Beethoven, wrote that remark- 
able Will, that record of gloom and despair, which 
long afterwards was made known to the world, 
when its author was no longer struggling with 
fate. Here afterwards when he had become 
somewhat reconciled to his calamity, he used to 
sit in a natural seat, formed by the triple stem of 
an oak, and work upon his immortal Fidelio. It 
was a delightful day (May 18, last year) and 
Schénbrunn was in all the beauty of the opening 
spring. But trees and shrubs and flowers, and 
fountains, cool allies and shady walks, all these 
had little of interest compared with an oak, 
which we found “in that part of the park to the 
left of the Gloriett,” two stems of which “ shot 
out from the main trunk at the height of about 
two feet from the ground.” We found many 
double trees, which formed good seats, but this 
one alone answered the description, which Schin- 
dler gives of that which he and Beethoven found 
in 1823, and on which the composer assured him 
he used to sit while engaged in the composition 
of his “ Christ on the Mount of Olives,” and his 
Opera. 

When one passes through the Schotten Thor 
(Scottish Gate) on the west side of the city pro- 
per, the glacis spreads out between him and the 
Waehring suburb at least quarter of a mile in 
width. Directly opposite, the Waehringer Gasse, 
or rather avenue, leads through the suburb to the 
village of Wachring some two miles distant. As 
you cross the glacis, on the left of this avenue, 
overlooking the pleasant open space with its 
walks and trees, and the city beyond, stands a 
huge block of buildings. First is a gun manu- 
factory, then comes a range of building, seven- 
teen windows in length, occupied as a beer house 
and shops below, and let in suits of apartments 
above; and at the other extremity is an edifice, 
evidently once a church, but now some sort of a 
military office. The central part of this block is 
known as the Schwartzpanier house ; and here in 
the third story, on the evening of March 26, 1827, 
in the midst of a tempest of hail and rain, and 
thunder and lightning, Beethoven breathed his 
last! Plenty of air and sunlight were necessa- 
ries of existence to him, and here for some time 
previous to his death, when not in the country, 
he had lived. In front of this house collected 
that vast multitude on the day of his funeral, 
when the pressure became so great that compa- 
nies of soldiers were at length ordered out, to 
stand sentinels and keep open a passage for the 
funeral procession. An anecdote which I got on 
good authority, shows how universally the great 
deceased was known. 

A stranger who happened to pass, turned to an 
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‘enclosure, on entering. 








old apple-woman and inquired, what the crowd 
She looked at him 
a moment in wonder, and then answered with a 


and the military all meant ? 


scornful smile —that “he must surely be in Vi- 
enna that day for the first time, or he would have 
known that the General of the musicians was to 
be buried ! ” 

There is nothing picturesque or peculiar in the 
Schwartzpanier house; and yet how much more 
interesting than the noblest of the palaces, which 
rise proudly from the city opposite ! 

One pleasant morning, with an autograph or 
two, and a rare print of Beethoven after his 
death in my hand, which I just succeeded in ob- 
taining, I stepped into an omnibus for Waehring. 
Just before starting, three gentlemen entered. 
We had not ridden far when I touched my hat to 
one of them, and said, “ Excuse me, sir, perhaps 
you can tell me if I am right; I wish to visit 
Beethoven’s grave ?” He seemed pleased, and 
with true German kindness said he would see 
that the driver left me at the right place. 

This led us into conversation, and as my speech, 
like the apostle Peter’s, soon bewrayed me, I had 
to tell them that I was from America, — from 
America, that distant, barbarous land where there 
is neither science nor art—in the opinion of so 
large a portion of the German people. The idea 
of one from America being there bound on a pil- 
grimage to the grave of Beethoven, interested 
them exceedingly. They 
graphs, and a little lock of 
admirer of Beethoven had 


examined my auto- 
gray hair, which an 
given me; congratu- 
lated me upon theif acquisition, and expressed 
their regret that such things should be allowed to 
leave Vienna. One of the gentlemen, a middle- 
aged, fine looking man, himself a composer, and 
who had known Beethoven well, assured me that 
my memorials of the composer were genuine — 
an assurance however which I did not need. 
This gentleman was the brother of Franz Scuv- 
BERT ! 
my sorrow, by our arrival at the cemetery — the 
“ Waehringer Friedhof.” 

Ring at the door of the keeper’s house, said 
Mr. Schubert, and when it is opened pass directly 
through, and up the walk, and in the upper part 
of the enclosure you will find the monument 
against the wall, and just beyond that of Franz 
Schubert. 

The Waehringer Friedhof, which may contain 
some four or five acres, lies upon the gentle slope 


Our acquaintance was soon cut short, to 


of a ridge which rises a mile perhaps from the 
outer barrier of Vienna. It is on the slope from 
the city, so that one sees nothing but the tall spire 
of St. Stephens to recall to mind the hurry and 
bustle of the capital. The grounds are laid out 
in uniform and monotonous lines, but beautified 
by many a lonely monument, by a profusion of 
young trees, and innumerable flowers. 

The keeper's lodge is at a corner of the ceme- 
tery, and the path which leads to the monuments 
I sought is the outer one on the left side of the 
Advancing, perhaps two 
thirds up this path, a monument on the right 
caught my eye, inscribed with the name of Ritter 
von Seyfried, the friend and biographer of him 
whom I sought, and just beyond, on the left, almost 
hidden by the foliage of a small willow was the 
single word in gilded letters, sunk into the granite 
block, BEETHOVEN. 

The monument, about eleven feet in height, is 
placed against the wall of the enclosure, and is 





supported by a few courses of brick built up from 
the top of the wall. Nothing can be more simple. 
A pedestal inscribed with the name merely, from 
which rises a modest obelisk, adorned with a harp, 
surmounted by a blazing sun, and, near the top, 
with the serpent emblem of eternity, enclosing a 
butterfly. In front of this monument lies a large 
granite slab and beneath this repose the remains 
of Ludwig van Beethoven. Neither on this nor 
on a subsequent visit did I discover those Latin 
inscriptions given in Moscheles’ translation of 
Schindler ; certainly that single word — the name 
—is all that is wanting upon the monument of 
Beethoven. 

Just beyond lies Franz Schubert — he of whom 
Beethoven as he lay upon his death bed and 
examined some of his works, exclaimed with deep 
emotion : “ Truly, Schubert is animated by a spark 
of heavenly fire!” But how soon was that fire 
quenched after the great luminary had departed ! 
Beethoven died March 26, 1827, and he who 
possessed so much of his genius followed on the 
19th of November, the next year. 

Schubert’s monument is ornamented with his 
bust in bronze, and the following inscription : 

Die Tonkunst begrab hier einen reichen Besitz 
Aber noch viel schonere Hoffnungen. 
FRANZ SCHUBERT liegt hier. 
Geboren am XXX Jaenner MDCCXCVI, 
Gestorben am XIX Nov. MDCCCXXVIIL 
XXXI Jahre alt. ; 

[The Art of Music buried here a rich possession, but 
yet far fairer hopes. FRANz Scnupertlieshere. Born 
on the 30th January 1797, Died on the 19th Nov. 1828, 
thirty-one years old.] 

Ihave seldom been more affected by tender 
and sorrowful emotions than during my two visits 
to the grave of Beethoven. Some person had 
been there and laid upon it a wreath of “ immor- 
tels,” how fitting a tribute! There it lay undis- 
turbed, and I felt almost as if guilty of sacrilege, 
when, after plucking of the clover and other 
leaves, which grew around the slab, I ventured 
to add a loose sprig or two from the wreath of 
“immortels.” A. W. T. 
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The Quartet. 
The following fable is given in “ Lectures on 
Russian Literature,” by Dr.. Boltz, published in 
Berlin, last year. 





A waggish Ape, an Ass,a Ram and a bandy- 
legged Bear, once were smitten with the idea of 
performing a quartet. They procured therefore 
a violoncello, a viola, and a pair of violins, and 
took their stations beneath a linden on the mea- 
dow to enchant the world with a specimen of 
their artistic abilities. Now they raise their bows 
and scrape away — but their music will not har- 
monize. 

Stop, brothers, stop, screamed the Ape, wait a 
bit! How can our music be in harmony? You 
don’t sit right. Bear, place yourself with your 
viola opposite the violoncello, and I will play the 
first here opposite the second violin; now you 
shall see how it will go; mountain and forest will 
then begin to dance. 

They placed themselves thus, and the quartet 
began anew; still, not a bit the better. 

Jalt, halt! cried the Ass, I have the trick of 
it; we shall certainly harmonize if we only sit in 
a row. 

The Ass’s counsel was followed; they seated 
themselves in a perfectly straight line —and lo, 
the quartet was as bad as ever. And now they 
began to argue and to quarrel more briskly than 
ever, as to how they ought to sit. ‘ 

It so happened that in the midst of the norse 
and confusion a Nightingale came flying by. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 26, 1852. 





They all appealed to him at once to satisfy them 
n this point. 

7 Pa so kind, and stop awhile with us, said 

they, and bring our quartet into order; here are 

the notes, and the instruments; just tell us how 

we should sit. 

To be a musician, answered the nightingale, 
one needs more knowledge and better ears than 
you have. You, my good friends, sit as you may, 
will never answer for musicians. 
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Something to cast Bertini in the Shade. 

The great “Pianoforte School,” of Cari 
Czerny,—the teacher chosen by Beethoven for 
his nephew — which was in course of publication 
last summer, must we think now be near its com- 
pletion. We wonder what house would publish 
such a work in this country, and how many pu- 
pils would undertake to go through it! 

It was to consist of ten parts or volumes, as 


follows : 


. Eighty Easy Progressive Pieces, with daily prac- 
tice of the Scales in all the 24 keys. (Opus 
817. 

Ninety New Exercises for daily practice in finger- 
ing in all available forms. (Op. 820) to be con- 
stantly practiced until the fourth year of study. 

Ill. “ The Beginning” — Twenty-five Easy Melodious 

Exercises for Little Hands. (Op. 748.) 
IV. Fifty Exercises in Modulation, in all keys, for four 
hands. (Op. 751.) 
. “Progress,” in Twenty-five Instructive, Progres- 
sive Exercises. (Op. 749.) 
VI. Do. Do. (Op. 753.) 

VII. Dexterity of Fingering. Fifty Studies to improve 
the flexibility of the fingers and hands. (Op. 
818.) 

VIII. Melody. Twenty-eight Studies in Melodic-Har- 
monic style (Op. 819.) 

IX. The Finishing Course (Der Vervollkommnung. ) 
Twenty-five Characteristic Studies. (Op. 755.) 
X. Style. Twenty-five Chamber Studies. (Op. 756.) 
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Music in the past Half Century. 





An Address delivered before the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, at Cochituate Hall, Boston, Dec. 22, 1851. 


BY SAMUEL JENNISON, JR. 


[Continued from page 83.] 

It would be curious, in the next place, did time 
permit, to observe how in the course of a few 
centuries many of the characters denoting the 
duration of the note have become obsolete, others 
indicating greater rapidity of execution taking 
their place. 

The semibreve, the half short, once with a single 
exception the shortest note, has long been prac- 
tically the starting point in our measure of time : 
while the minim, minimum, originally the least in 
duration, has been completely outstripped by 
crotchet, quaver, semi and demisemiquaver, whose 
minor subdivisions, like numerals ascending be- 
yond millions, have become difficult of apprecia- 
tion or name. These designations have, under 
the simplifying and reformatory processes which 
mark the age, already become in some degree, 
and may eventually be wholly superseded by the 
names of half note, quarter note, eighth, sixteenth, 
and so on, as in a similar manner you now find 
the figures 2-2, 4-4, &c., often substituted for the 
character formerly in use to mark the common 
time. 

Changes like these would seem to indicate a 
constantly increasing rapidity of execution from 
century to century. Of the tendency to take too 
quickly the tempo of the more rapid movements, 
(to which in the excitement of the moment per- 
formers are often prone to do even more than 
justice) as well as of the solemn Adagio, or stately 
Andante, you are aware what complaint has been 





made within our day. HAYDN gave expression to 
his vexation ; and fearful indeed must have been 
the indignation of the impatient BEETHOVEN to 
have heard his Andante converted into Allegretto, 
Allegretto into Allegro, and Allegro into Presto. 

MAELzEt’s Metronome, an invention of this 
period, has in a great measure obviated this evil. 

In this connection it is worthy of notice that 
the ancient sober Minuet of the Symphony and 
Sonata has been in many instances, and particu- 
larly by BEETHOVEN, converted into the sprightly 
Scherzo: while the comparatively moderate mea- 
sure of the Landler or Rustie Waltz, which is 
exemplified in such airs as “ Buy a Broom,” has 
within the last fifty years been superseded by the 
exciting, champagne-like sparkle of the brilliant 
sets of SrrAuss, LANNER and LAbitzKky. The 
modern Waltz, at first called the Vienna Waltz, 
from its origin in that gay and fashionable metropo- 
lis, partakes, as has been suggested, of the intoxi- 
cation and glitter of the ball room, as clearly as 
the Landler does of the simplicity of rural, out- 
door amusement. 

In one of the volumes of the Quarterly Musical 
Review since 1825, mention is made of an apparent 
elevation of the standard of pitch, which, if not 
confined to England, might be supposed to have 
its influence in helping on the reign of brilliancy. 
Bartleman, the celebrated bass singer, would 
take ‘ Non piu andrai’ in E instead of D, where 
it is written. Madame Mara is said to have been 
seriously offended with a Don Giovanni who 
would not sing ‘ Za ci darem’ with her upon B 
flat instead of A; and Mrs. Billington is related 
to have thrown a whole orchestra into convulsions 
when once, in the performance of the Messiah, 
she insisted upon taking ‘ Rejoice greatly’ in C, a 
whole tone above its proper key of B flat. Were 
such transpositions of frequent occurrence, the 
gradual elevation of pitch would not be an im- 
probable result. The correspondent of the Review, 
complaining of this evil, expresses the apprehen- 
sion that his “bread and reputation” may be af- 
fected by it; and a clarinet player, then lately 
from the Continent, found he could not use his 
instrument at a concert in London, the standard 
of pitch being half a tone higher than in the 
country he had left. 

You may have observed that in the course of 
some remarks upon the progress of music among 
us within the last fifty years, made the last summer 
by a gentleman of this city distinguished for his 
labors in the cause of Church Music, it was stated 
that at the commencement of the century the 
Alto of the female voice was unknown here : the 
part, when made use of, being sustained by men. 
Old singing books will accordingly show you the 
alto written in Counter Tenor upon the high notes 
of the staff, an octave above where it now stands 
for the female voice. To that remark it may be 
added that the contralto part, of which the first 
effective employment was made by Rosstn1 in 
Duetts for two female voices, within this period, 
is said to have been brought into favor by Gras- 
srnt, the celebrated friend of the more celebrated 
Grist, and by whom the latter was encouraged 
to follow the path which led to her fame. 

The tremulous style of singing so observable 
in some of the popular favorites of the day, I 
judge to be of modern origin. Effective as this 
is in producing the rich, cantabile expression of 
the violin, its too frequent abuse by vocalists 
would lead us to cherish the firm, un-Italianized, 





sustained tone which comes from the throat of a 
Linp. 

As an instance of the new “ turns of melody,” 
characterizing music since Rossrn1’s day, may 
be mentioned the modulation, usually at the con- 
clusion of the first half of an aria, into the minor 
of the third above the original key note ; instead 
of into the simple dominant, as in former days; 
thus, suppose an air upon B flat, we now more 
frequently expect the modulation into the key of 
D minor, than into that of F; take for a familiar 
example the fourth line of “ Jnvolami,” or of 
“Tu chi a Dio” in the Finale of “Zucia Di 
Lammermoor.” 

Among other events worthy of mention are the 
Musical Festivals, which, having their origin just 
beyond the dividing line between the last and 
present century, have within the past fifty years 
spread over the world. In 1784, England wit- 
nessed the successful achievement of the first great 
project of assembling a vast number of performers 
in Westminster Abbey, in commemoration of her 
revered HAnpEL. The example of England 
was early followed, first by Switzerland, next by 
Germany in 1804, and again, after an interval of 
six years, on a larger scale, in 1810. The wars of 
Napoleon put an end to them on the Conti- 
nent until the year 1816: at which time in Ham- 
burg the custom was revived, rapidly becoming 
general throughout Germany, where the Festivals 
were held often under the auspices of the cele- 
brated Academies, as the St. Thomas School, the 
Seminary of Bacu. One of these great gather- 
ings was held at the Hague in 1834, in 1836 at 
Amsterdam. The first in Italy took place at 
Bergamo in 1835; in France at Strasburg in 
1836 ; in Russia in the same year at Riga. Those 
of England have been perhaps most conspicuous, 
where the cities of York, Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Worcester, &c., have frequently witnessed im- 
mense concourses of the lovers of thousand-voiced 
harmony. The Germans of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore do not suffer to die in this 
country and in our day the recollection of the re- 
unions of the “ Liederkriinze,’ “ Liederbunde,” 
and other “ Musikalische Gesellschafte” of the 
Fatherland. 

Nor ought we to overlook, among the novelties 
of our time, those small troupes which, under the 
appellation of “ Ethiopian Serenaders,” “ Negro 
Melodists,” “ Sable Minstrels,” ‘ AZolian Vocal- 
ists,” and the like, have become from their end- 
less number, and the peculiarity of their song 
and designation, a national characteristic of the 
United States of America; a class whose wide- 
spread influence, it cannot but be feared, has been 
detrimental to the purity and dignity of the Art ; 
nor those other and similar bands which under the 
designation of “ brothers” and “families,” by their 
simple and oftentimes (from the natural affinity of 
voice existing between father and son, sister and 
brother,) peculiarly blending strains, have left 
pleasing recollections in ten thousand of the less 
tutored ears at home and abroad. The Hermanns, 
and after them, at a considerable interval, the 
Rayners, whose arrival here is within the recollec- 
tion of all, were, if I mistake not, the pioneers in 
this country of this species of singing. 

It has been often remarked that no female 
composer of acknowledged eminence has ever 
yet appeared. The year 1851 still records the 
lack. Without intending any disparagement of a 
sex which has given so frequent evidence of the 
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highest attainments in various departments of 
science and art, we may be pardoned for asking 
with Cyril, in Tennyson’s “ Princess,” 
But when did woman ever yet invent? 

An Opera, an Oratorio, a Symphony, a Trio, 
a Quartett, an Overture, a Cantata— never! 
But may we not, when we observe all the signs 
about us in this our day, since to her sex can no 
longer be denied the possession of “ the vision and 
the faculty divine,” expect to see her too winning 
the fame, not only of a splendid pianist and 


magnificent vocalist, but of the great composer ; 
and having her beauty and grace associated with 
this of all arts most enchanting, the sweet sister 
of that to which a Barrett, a Hemans, a Norton 


have imparted charms otherwise unknown ? 
{To be concluded in our next.] 


—_—_s)- 


New Mvsica Instrument. Mr. Freber- 
huyser, a musician of Albany, has invented a 
new musical instrument, the materials used for its 
construction being sea shells. The exterior of 
the shell is not disturbed, and retains all its 
rough attractions. The mouth-piece is fitted to 
a screw tube adjusted at the head of the shell. 
Along the sides the key holes are arranged at 
proper intervals, and the edges carefully lined. 
A valve lined with velvet, hinged at one corner, 
covers the mouth of the shell, and is compressed 
or opened as the character of the music requires. 
At the opposite and extreme corner of the 
mouth, the vent is left for the egress of the sur- 
plus air. The instrument, therefore, with the 
valves and keys closed, is air-tight, and the vari- 
ations in the size and natural organization of the 
shell, furnish the change in the tone of the in- 
The music is said to be powerful and 


strument. 
agreeable. 
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The Part-Songs of Germany. 


It is forty years since Zelter (best known in Eng- 
land as Gocthe’s correspondent) and his friend 
Fleming, founded at Berlin a congregation of staid 
elderly men, who met once a month to sit down 
to a good 9 and to diversify the pleasures 
of the table by singing four-part songs, principally 
composed by themselves. Their number was 
forty ; and far the larger part of it composed of 
amateurs or men in office. Tt was an original 
statute that no one was eligible as a member who 
was not a —. a poet, or a singer. During 
his lifetime Zelter was their president and princi- 
pal composer ; and in no branch of art did his 
peculiar talent evidence itself so brightly as in 
these convivial effusions, where humor, raciness, a 
masterly employment of the limited material at 
his disposal, and a fine sense of the poetry he took 
in hand, distinguish him among his contempora- 
ries. Goethe used to give his songs to be com- 
posed by Zelter; and many of them were sung 
at the Berlin “ Liedertafel” before they were 
printed or known elsewhere. Fleming also con- 
tributed some fair musical compositions, — that to 
Horace’s ode, “ Integer vite,” amongst others. 

It was in the year 1815, or thereabouts, that 
Berger, Klein, and a younger generation of musi- 
cians, founded a young “ Liedertafel ” society, on 
the same principle, and for the same number of 
members. Friedrich Forster wrote some very 
pretty songs for it. Hoffman, the novel writer 
and dapellmeister, made it one scene of his strange 
and extravagant existence ; and left behind him 
there an immortal comic song —“ Turkische 
Musik,” the words by Friedrich Forster. In 
general, a gayer and more spirited tone pervaded 
this younger society than belonged to their classical 
seniors. It was the practise of both bodies to 
invite guests on holiday occasions; and by the 
younger part-singers ladies were admitted twice a 
year. Nothing could be sprightlier or pleasanter, 
a little extra noise x Ne for, than hon latter 
meetings. They were not long in spreading far 
and wide. The good suppers became of less in- 


h tegral consequence ; original compositions were 
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not always attainable; but in every town it 
was natural to collect the younger men of all 
classes, for the purpose of singing together. A 
regular system of organization, of division and 
sub-division, has arranged itself. The town socie- 
ties in combination form provincial assemblies, 
where many hundreds come together. In the 
north of Germany the large class of young men 
who are either schoolmasters or organists in the 
towns and villages, or are educated as such at the 
normal schools, have societies of their own, and 
periodical celebrations. 

The provincial festivals of these societies are 
held in the good time of the year, so that open 
air performances are practicable. _A fine site, too, 
is a thing always chosen. Not very long before 
my Harz ramble, the Liedertafeln societies of that 
district had been holding a congress at Blaken- 
burg. These Liedertafeln societies take part in 
other celebrations not theirown. When Schiller’s 
statue was inaugurated in Stuttgart, the singing 
bodies of all the towns in the districts round about 
poured in through the gates of the town, one 
after the other, each with its banners and its mu- 
sic, till the separate chords, to speak fancifully, 
united in a grand chorus in the market-place. 
And while there exists a well-trained army of 
volunteer choristers ready to be called into action 
on all occasions — it need not be pointed out how 
different it is in quality to the body of subordinates 
at once semi-professional and untaught, at whose 
mercy lies so much of the best music ever to be 
heard in England —TI should say, did lie ; for 
sart-singing is now flourishing with us like the 
yean-tree in the fairy tale. 

It is needless, again, to remark how the works 
which make a whole great people vocal, must have 
a value and an interest in more aspects than one. 
To offer an instance or two likely to be familiar 
to the English — Music has nothing nobler in her 
stores than the battle songs in which the harmo- 
nies of Weber and the burning words of Korner 
are united. We sit by our firesides, it is true, 
and know not the sound of an enemy’s cavalry in 
the streets, nor the booming of an enemy’s cannon 
without our gates; and hence are touched only 
faintly by the spell of the soul within them ; but 
it is impossible coldly to listen to the masculine 
chords and bold modulations of “ Lutzow’s Wild 
Chase,” and the “ Sword Song,” and the “ Husar- 
enlied.” Again, we have taken home to ourselves 
and half nationalized “ Am Rhein,” among our 
“ Black eyed Susans” and “ Rule Brittanias,” be- 
cause of its spirit and beauty ; though we cannot 
feel, save dramatically, and by going out of our- 
selves as wellas from home, the joviality and 
mirth of those who dwell in a wine land, or the 
kindling of such a spirit as moved the army of 
Liberators on their return from victory, when 
within sight of Ehrenbreitstein, to burst out with 
one consent into that noble melody which was 
heard with little ceasing for two days and nights 
while the band was passing over the river ! 

Honor, then, to the part-songs of Germany, 
and better acquaintance with them! is not the 
worst toast one could propose at a glee club. — 
Chorley’s Music and Manners in France and 
Germany. 





Robert Schumann’s Musical Life-Maxims. 
(Continued. ) 

XXIII. Consider it a monstrosity to alter, or 
to leave out anything, or to introduce any new- 
fangled ornaments in pieces by a good composer. 
That is the greatest outrage you can do to Art. 

XXIV. In the selection of your pieces for 
study, ask advice of older players; that will save 
you much time. 

_ XXYV. You must gradually make acquaintance 
with all the more important works of all the im- 
portant masters. 

XXVI. Be not led astray by the brilliant popu- 
larity of the so-called great virtuosi. Think more 
of the applause of artists, than of that of the 
multitude. 

XXVII. Every fashion grows unfashionable 
again: if you persist in it for years, you find 
yourself a ridiculous coxcomb in the eyes of 
everybody. 








XXVII. It is more injury than profit to you 
to play a great deal before company. Have a 
regard to other people ; but never play anything 
which, in your inmost soul, you are ashamed of. — 

XXIX. Omit no opportunity, however, to play 
with others, in Duos, Trios, &c. It makes your 
playing fluent, spirited, and easy. Accompany a 
singer, when you can. 

XXX. If all would play first violin, we could 
get no orchestra together. Respect each musician, 
therefore, in his place. 

XXXI. Love your instrument, but do not have 
the vanity to think it the highest and only one. 
Consider that there are others quite as fine. Re- 
member, too, that there are singers, that the 
highest manifestations in Music are through 
chorus and orchestra combined. 

XXXII. As you progress, have more to do with 
scores, than with virtuosi. 

XXXII. Practise industriously the Fugues of 
‘ood masters, above all those of JoHN SEBASTIAN 
3acH. Make the “ Well-tempered Clavichord” 

your daily bread. Then you will surely be a 
thorough musician. 

XXXIV. Seek among your associates, those 
who know more than you. 

XXXV. For recreation from your musical 
studies, read the poets frequently. Walk also in 
the open air. 

XXXVI. Much may be learned from singers, 
male and female ; but do not believe in them for 
everything. 

XXXVIT. Behind the mountains there live 
people, too. Be modest; as yet you have dis- 
covered and thought nothing which others have 
not thought and discovered before you. And 
even if you have done so, regard it as a gift 
from above, which you have got to share with 
others. 

XXXVI. The study of the history of Mu- 
sic, supported by the actual hearing of the 
master compositions of the different epochs, is 


| the shortest way to cure you of self-esteem and 


vanity. 
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Gems of German Song. Seventh Series. Boston: 

Geo. P. Reed & Co. 

No. 7. Spring of Love. MENDELSSORN. 
“ 8. Spring Time. A. FESCA. 

“ 9. Spring’s Approach. G. WOEBLER. 
“ 10. Red, Red Rose. A. FESCA. 

It is some fifteen years, we think, since Mr. Reed began 
to experiment upon our American musical taste, by 
publishing, from time to time, one or two choice speci- 
mens from the modern song-composers of Germany. 
And we remember with what avidity the “Last Greet- 
ing” and the “Passing Bell” of Franz Scnvupert 
were then welcomed, and how this new and deeper 
appetite began to spread among our young music-lovers. 
It was the revelation of a new world of song to those 
who had only known English songs and ballads, senti- 
mental love-strains with the most meagre common chord 
accompaniments, and so on. Meanwhile, by a variety 
of opportunities, we have become better acquainted, 
vocally and instrumentally, with the German masters, 
and there are many among our amateurs who do not 
shrink from the most difficult and picturesque accompa- 
niments, which envelop so inseparably most of their 
melodic inspirations. There seems to have been a mar- 
ket for song after song—frequently the most complex 
and artistic—of Schubert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Kalliwoda, Spohr, &c.; and now the title page of these 
last issues presents verily a rich and tempting catalogue, 
— nearly sixty in all. 

We cannot say that all of these sixty songs come fully 
up to the standard set by those which first gave the 
series its character. They are of quite various degrees 
of merit. After Beethoven’s incomparable ‘‘ Adeliide,” 
after Schubert’s “Serenade” and “ Ave Maria’ and 
“Young Nun” and “ Du bist die Ruh,’ after Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” it would be hard 
indeed to explore indefinitely and never descend. Such 
“ wings of song”’ are given to but few, and in them they 
are not always “renewed like the eagle’s.” Whatever 
may have been wanting to the ideal we had formed for 
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such a serial publication—grateful as we are in any 
case for the whole of it— naturally occurs in an exami- 
nation of these four fresh numbers, named above. 

In the first of them (No. 7,) we recognize an arrange- 
ment of one of Mendélssohn’s “ Songs without Words,” 
that beautiful Andante con Moto, which forms the first of 
the fourth set (op. 53), a favorite with pianists, and which 
sings itself sweetly enough even without words, under 
skilful fingers, if the player only feels. And it is far 
easier to extract its melody and meaning in that way, 
than to find the voice that can adequately sing it to 
whatever words. Yet it is a melody which suggests 
words, and whoever put the German words, here given, 
to it, (for aught we know, it may have been Mendelssohn 
himself,) has done it cleverly. The English is a very far 
off imitation and not half so sing-able. The song is 
certainly beautiful in itself and curious for its derivation; 
but why go to tunes written for the strings to sing, when 
there are so many of equal merit and like spirit made in 
the first instance for the voice ? 

No. 8, by Fesea, treats the images of Spring, the 
“ golden sunshine in the rippling waters,” the “ drooping 
flowers,” the “ gold-tinted dew-drops,” “ zephyrs,”’ “* wil- 
lows,” “ water-nymphs,” “ Philomel,” &c., in a flowing 
romantic Allegro, with a descriptive, fairy-like accom- 
paniment, full of modulation and pyp., and not to be 
mastered all at once. Fairly learned it must be quite 
effective, but after that song of Mendelssohn’s it seems 
to show more skill than melodic inspiration. A race so 
musically learned and accomplished as the Germans will 
naturally produce a hundred songs from fair to clever 
for every one of its proper “ gems of song.’ We know 
not how far a fine singer and pianist might overcome our 
hesitation to accept this song of Fesca’s as such a gem. 
—— No. 9, is a beautiful song; still we faney it would 
be esteemed common-place among Germans; but this 
too may be because the Schubert and Mendelssohn spe- 
cimens have spoiled us. To neither of the two last are 
German words given. This omission we always regret; 
the number of German readers is constantly increasing; 
the original words in the best German songs are gener- 
ally true poems and inseparable from the melody, and 
the English words ought to be as close a reproduction of 
these as possible, with the original side by side for com- 
parison. For the object in such a re-publication should 
be, not only to furnish good available songs, but to con- 
vey as accurate and worthy an idea as possible to us 
Americans of what are the famous songs of Germany 
and wherein they deserve their fame. 
No. 10, again by Fesca, was composed to a German 


version of Burns’ song: “ O, my luve is like the red, red , 


rose.”” It is a pleasing, simple melody; yet it seems to 
lack the inspiration and is not half as naturally wedded 
to the words as the old tune with which they have been 
associated to English ears. 

Nothing in the above remarks must be construed to 
mean that Mr. Reed’s “Gems” include anything not 
highly worthy the attention of the singer and song-lover. 
Yet we should be glad to see a serial selection of the 
most truly classic German songs. We use the word in a 
generous sense. We have no idea of restricting it to 
Bach and Handel, to Mozart and Beethoven, or even to 
Mendelssohn and Schubert. We mean those songs, by 
whomsoever written, sometimes by some of the Dii mi- 
norum gentium, it may be, which have become establish- 
ed favorites in Germany, and on which the fame of their 
authors as song-writers mainly rests;— those which not 
to know is not to know musical Germany. There are 
many yet left of the best of Schubert, which we can 
hardly afford to postpone to clever second-rate produc- 
tions. Then again it is perhaps time to extend the list 
into some of the newest developments of German song 
genius. It might be safe to venture a few specimens of 
Rosert Scuumann, who now claims the highest honors 
since the death of Mendelssohn. To be sure, his place 
as a composer is as yet a problem, the German world 
being divided between Schumann-ites and anti-Schu- 
mann-ites; but it is something in his favor, so far cer- 
tainly as his very numerous Lieder are concerned, that 
the “Queen of Song” herself is among their most par- 
tial admirers, and has been heard more than once to 
express her preference for them even above those of 
Schubert. Then there is RoBERT FRANZ, a younger man, 
whose songs have the real inspiration—and there is TAv- 
BERT, and LinpBLaD, who although a Swede and full 








of nationality, may yet be classed by proper affinity with 

the Germans. These are the first-rate men, the true 

creators; why go to the imitators, before we know them! 

1. Hommage a Alex. Dreyschock. Impromptu 
pour le Piano. Op. 3. WititrAmM Mason. 
Leipzig. 

2. Amitié pour Amitié, Morceau de Salon. 
4. By the same. 


Op. 


These are graceful little compositions, with themes 
agreeable and characteristic, although not strikingly 
original, and wrought out to considerable elaborateness 
after the modern fantasia style. They evince true study 
of harmony and of the art of carrying along and inter- 
weaving individual parts. We do not suppose the young 
author laid himself out much in them, or that they are 
to be taken for much more than easy chance specimens 
of his every-day musical activity in that “land of real 
music ’ where he so wisely prolongs his studies; nor can 
they have much chance of distinction amid the works of 
prolific swarms of German pianists of every degree of tal- 
ent. But for a young American student, a born Yankee, 
they are certainly highly creditable; and we shall be glad 
when the mastery-of this art, which Mr. Mason, is seck- 
ing in Germany, shall be turned to the furthering of the 
cause of musical taste again in his own country. We 
look in great part to our young countrymen, now study- 
ing the art in its true home, for the realization of some 
future American Conservatory of Music. 





Fading Flowers. A Song. By Wi111AM Mason. 

New York: Firth, Pond & Co. 

A very simple, but by no means commonplace melody, 
in the minor mood, by the same young author. The 
accompaniment, too, while very simple, is unique in form 
and quite expressive. 


Mr. Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., besides his 
classical reprints, continues to encourage native efforts, 
in the small popular forms of Polkas, Waltzes, Marches, 
and easy Songs. We have to acknowledge the following, 
which have all something to recommend them in their 
proper line, and we do not know that the market for such 
things is at all affected by criticism, just or unjust, minute 
or general, 

1. Sprite Polka. By James G. BARNETT. 

2. Paradise Polka. By Joun 8S. Wriant. 

8. Memento Polka. By Epwarp 8S. CuMMINGs. 

4. Independent Boston Fusileers’ March. By N. 
K. Bacon. 

5. “ Do they Miss Me at Home?” as sung by the 
“ Ampheons.” Music by 8S. M. Grannis. 
This last is rather of the sentimental order, too much 

affected by the singing “ families;’’ and we presume it 

is the sentiment, rather than the music, that is relied on 
as the excuse for publicity. 

6. Oh! Touch those Thrilling Chords again. A 
Ballad. By Wii11aM R. Dempster. 

A simple, pleasing melody, within an easy range of 
voice. 

Beethoven’s Sonatas. Op. 31, No. 2, in D minor. 
pp- 18. Price 75 cents. Boston: O. Ditson. 
This makes the seventeenth Sonata of this elegant and 

cheap edition. And it is one of the most wild and ex- 

quisite tone-poems of the whole series. It is one of the 
two Sonatas of which it is related that Beethoven, when 
asked what suggested their idea to him, replied: “ Read 

Shakspeare’s Tempest.’? And truly the music conveys 

the spirit of that marvellous creation as perfectly as his 

overtures to Egmont and to Coriolanus give the spirit of 
those two tragedies. In that power of entering into the 
spirit of whatever subject, Beethoven possessed a Shak- 
spearian genius. The Allegro of this Sonata gives the 
idea of ocean, storm, and supernatural agency. In two 
little monochord fragments of recitative, you may seem 
to hear the wondering, pleading voice of Miranda and the 
calm, wise reply of the magician father. The Largo has 
the most deep and grand expression, and the Allegretto 

Finale is a most exquisite and Ariel-like movement. — 

What is all the finger-facility of Herz and De Meyer, 

compared with the power to read and feel and reproduce 

at will so beautiful a poem ? 
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The German Glee Club Festival. 


New York, June 24. 

These days would become my native Persia. 

ret although we all naturally “seek the shade, 
and find wisdom”—where we can, in such 
weather, I delight to see that the hard siege of the 
relentless Winter is raised at last, and to fee) once 
more a budding belief in Summer and the Tropics. 
But we have been more in Germany than Amer- 
ica since Saturday night. You had heard of the 
German Glee Congress, or festival of singers, 
which was held last year in Baltimore, and the 
year before in Philadelphia. Feeling themselves 
sufficiently prepared for metropolitan approval, 
they determined to hold their third annual Jubilee 
in New York, and it has been a great and deserved 
triumph. 

They arrived all through the day on Saturday, 
making their head-quarters at the Apollo, and in 
the evening repaired to the Park where, with 
flaring torches and flashing banners, and a sway- 
ing motley crowd, they presented a beautiful 
and unique spectacle. They chanted and sang 
and made speeches, and had an exciting time, 
while the merely political crowd was assembled 
around the Tribune office, impatient for Baltimore 
news. The procession moved down Broadway to 
Fulton street, and returning came up Nassau into 
Chatham, and so up the Bowery, and back again 
to the Apollo. As they passed with festal music 
playing popular airs and songs, waving their ban- 
ners, huzzaing and singing, there was a delightful 
want of rowdyism in the show, which contrasted 
well with the torch-light procession of the Demo- 
cratic ratification meeting a few evenings since, 
of which boozy, brawling and abundant noise 
and fury, most evidently signifying nothing, were 
the characteristics. 

At the Apollo there were more speeches and 
congratulations and pledgings of all kinds, and at 
length a general going home to bed. In the 
morning the Musik-Local of the Apollo was very 
handsomely decorated with a huge golden harp 
surrounded by evergreens, and supported on each 
side by the American and German flags. There 
was no breeze and the drapery hung gracefully 
and undisturbed over the balcony. Beneath, upon 
the sidewalks and lounging around the door, were 
the groups of singers in every kind of costume, 
cap, hat and badge, looking like a set of German 
students hurrying around the lecture room of the 
University. During Sunday the New Yorkers 
showed their guests the various elephants, after a 
grand rehearsal at the Apollo. And in the eve- 
ning took place the “grand sacred concert” at 
Metropolitan Hall. The building was crowded 
with Germans and it was easy to feel the sup- 
pressed enthusiasm of the audience before the 
concert began. It had one little vent, when 
KossutH entered. We all rose and shouted 
and waved our hats and were charmed with the 
graceful suavity with which the noble Hungarian 
received our homage. 

An immense stage had been erected with a 
little box or pulpit, for Herr Agriol Pauer, who 
was to conduct the performance, and after repeat- 
ed demonstrations of impatience, that gentleman 
ascended to his place, with a silver baton pre- 
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sented in honor of the occasion, and with a vigor- 
ous wave of his arm, swung the orchestra of more 
than a hundred performers into the masterly 
overture to Oberon. The long, waving, mingling, 
dreamy chords of the introduction are in the 
sweetest style of romantic music, and of Weber, 
its truest interpreter. Throughout, the picturesque 
power of the composer develops itself in fathom- 
less and suggestive harmonies, and although it 
was easy to feel that it is not so rippling, dancing 
and weird as Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” yet it has a gravity and depth of pathos 
which are admirable and characteristic. Weber 
is always a richer composer, always fuller of mu- 
sical material than his successor, but the latter 
has a breadth and beauty and propriety of treat- 
ment which is quite unmatched in musical history. 
In “Oberon” and the “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” they are much alike in conception, as 
was unavoidable. Of the two, the first is the 
wildest, the last, most aerial and fairy-like. 

Directly after this full-voiced overture, which 
was admirably done, with the utmost accuracy 
and true feeling, your Boston Liederkranz sang. 
The effect was a little thin and insufficient after 
the instruments. But when the ear grew accus- 
tomed to the voice, the delight was universal and 
enthusiastic. The audience had pride and sym- 
pathy in all that was dope, and the performers 
threw themselves with all their souls into the work. 
Each club sang separately, advancing and retiring 
with the precision of military discipline. Flowers 
fell profusely at the close of each glee, and when 
the Junger Ménner Chor of Philadelphia sang 
Zimmerman’s Harfner’s Lied from Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, Wer nie sein brod, &e., there was a rain of 
boquets from every quarter of the hall, and a 
burst of acclamation that insisted, imperially, upon 
a repetition. The charm of the music, is its ex- 
quisite fitness to the song; and the majestic con- 
sent of so many voices — now shaded into the 
most delicate breath of wailing, now rising into 
the pealing triumph of assertion —- produced an 
effect of whose absorbing interest Ican give you 
no idea. Among the novelties of the concert 
was the overture to the Zauberflite of Mozart, 
chanted by the Lidertafel of Philadelphia. But 
I was compelled to leave before this was sung — 
and the concert was not over until nearly mid- 
night. 

On Monday morning the clubs all marched in 
procession through the Park and up the Bowery 
to Broadway, down which they passed to the re- 
hearsal at Metropolitan Hall. It was a fine sight, 
but entirely un-American. There was a slouch- 
ing ease in the mass, most of whom wore straw 
hats, and carried fans, which was very suggestive 
of similar scenes in Germany. The banner, 
schwarz, roth und gold, the German. tricolor, was 
borne in front, and made a rich and imposing 
show. They paused and saluted Gov. Kossuth at 
his residence in 16th street, and received from 
him his customary dignified and cordial acknowl- 
ment. 


The Monday evening’s concert was very fine. ° 


It was exclusively choral singing — fancy it. An 
orchestra of more than a hundred, and twelve 
hundred singers! Metropolitan Hall was more 
than a third filled with the necessary platform, 
and the choral singing was colossal beyond any- 
thing I have ever heard in any country. It was 
It was musical sound adequately 
The director swayed 


not mere noise. 
directed to musical ends. 





the mighty mass as easily as the tides are swayed, 
and not less deep and grand than the ocean were 
the ponderous and profound effects. They were 
subdued, too, when needed, to the softest strain. 
It was a great musical triumph. . 

A Pic-Nic in the beautiful grounds of Elm- 
Grove upon the island, on Tuesday afternoon, of 
which I must steal another moment to tell you, 
closed this magnificent Jubilee. Hariz. 

ae 

A Musica Sear. The “ Boston Music Hall 
Association ” have reaped one of the first fruits 
of the “New England School of Design for 
Women,” at this early stage of its existence, in 
the shape of a fine emblematic design for their 
Corporation Seal. The work was put in compe- 
tition among the designing young ladies of the 
School and quite a number of cunningly artistic 
designs were elicited. It was a perplexing choice; 
but the one finally accepted by the Committee is 
a beautiful figure of St. Cecilia, designed by Miss 
Jane M. Clark, who has already become a teach- 
er in the School, and is constantly giving proof 
of rare and various artistic talent. 

The School of Design works to a charm. <A 
few days since we were shown the first printed 
specimens of lithographic engraving emanating 
from its pupils; in accuracy, grace and freedom 
they shame some more practiced hands. The 
inventive faculty already called forth in this 
school in arabesques and all kinds of ornamental 
drawing, far exceeds the sanguine expectations 
of its friends and founders. Here is really a 
whole series of elegant remunerative occupations 
opened to our sisters, who by instinct and by 
talent should be ministers of the Beautiful. 

To bring these remarks more to a practical 
point, we would direct the attention of our music- 
publishers, who are always seeking new inven- 
tions for the vignettes on the title-pages of their 
music, to the School of Design. We are sure 
that they will find it a rich source of fresh and 
beautiful plans suited to all their requirements. 
Let them cast their lines upon these waters, and 
try it once or twice ; that is, send in their orders, 
and see if they cannot get something original, 
without having to borrow from French and Ger- 
man works of the same sort. 

a ee 

A QvEsTION FOR Music-PuBLisHeRs. Can 
any one inform us why it is that printed music 
never bears a date? why we are always left in 





ignorance, so far as the printed sheet or volume 
tells us, whether the work be old or new? and 
why it is not as important and as expedient on all 
accounts that music should be dated, as that a 
letter or a book should be ? 

Is it for so transcendental a reason, as that mu- 
sic is supposed to be of no time, but to belong 
only to the “ Everlasting Now,” as it is also said 
to be limited to no point in space, being a uni- 
versal language ?— Or is it left dateless for the 
express end to conceal its age, as if from an in- 
stinct of publishers that only novelties, like young 
maids, are vendable ?— Surely a false calcula- 
tion this, seeing that good music, like good wine, 
improves and charms the more by age. 

We know not but we call in question, with 
profane simplicity, one of the profoundest and 
most important mysteries of the trade. But 
really it would much help the student, buyer and 
collector of music, to know when a composition 
was born into the world, and whether such or 





such an edition of it is the older. Posthumous 
publications and reprints, arrangements, &c., 
ought to bear the dates both of the composition 
and of the publication. — Will not our friends 
Reed or Ditson set this good example ? 


——— 





GERMAN “LIEDERTAFELN.” The glowing 
account by our correspondent “ Hafiz” of the 
German festival in New York, will naturally 
awaken a desire to know something of the origin 
of these tuneful organizations. We give there- 
fore on another page an extract from Chorley’s 
“Music and Manners in Germany,” which will 
go far to satisfy this desire. It is pleasant to be 
able to associate the birth of so beautiful a custom 
with GorTue’s sterling old friend, ZELTER, the 
founder of the Sing-Akademie at Berlin. 





MapaAmeE GoLpscHMIDT, says a letter by the 
Niagara at Halifax, had arrived out in good health 
and spirits, and been warmly welcomed by her 
old friends in England. She had received vari- 
ous propositions to sing in operas, oratorios, &c., 
but had as yet made no definite answers. 

Sa aa aaa Re 

A New Prima Donna. The music-lovers in 
Copenhagen have for a year or two past been 
growing enthusiastic about a young native singer, 
Mile. CAROLINE LEHMANN, who has created 
quite a furore at the theatre as Agatha in Der 
Freyschiitz, as Romeo &c., and at the concerts of 
the great symphony composer, Niels W. Gade. 
Mile. L. is the sister of Mr. Lehmann of our 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, and will accompany 
her brother hither on his return to Boston early 


in September. The Transcript says: 


“ We have just read the translation of a criti- 
cism by Gade. He expresses unqualified admi- 
ration of her school, and more especially her 
voice, which is a mezzo-soprano of great compass, 
(reaching from F in the bass to C in alt., a dis- 
tance of two octaves and a fifth,) of a rich tone, 
and of the most sympathetic quality. Gade 
stamps her as a genuine artist of the first quality. 

“ She is yet very young, being but twenty-two, 
has rather a handsome, prepossessing face, and a 
fine figure ; in fact, she has all the physical and 
mental qualities to constitute a great and favorite 
artist. 

“ Having never been farther from the city of 
her birth, Copenhagen, than Stockholm, she is 
comparatively unknown to the French and Eng- 
lish journals ; however, the articles that have ap- 
peared in the more northern ones, have been in 
terms of the greatest praise.” 

Several of these (translated by a friend) are 
in our hands. One, dated December 1850, no- 
tices a Concert of GApE, at which several of his 
own compositions were performed ; among which 
it names 

“* Agnes and the Mermaids,’ —an enchanted 
piece of music, the impression of which was still 
more deepened by Mdlle. Lehmann’s charming 
representation. We can but express our regret 
at the little opportunity this gifted songstress has 
enjoyed for the development of her talent, which 
without doubt is a great acquisition to our Opera. 
Her rendering of the part of Agnes was tasteful 
and correct, and at the same time so perfectly im 
the spirit of the composition, that it transported 
even the sterner musical public present to enthu- 
siastic applause, of which the composer (N. W. 
Gade) no doubt with joy ascribes a well earned 
share to Mdlle. Lehmann.” 

Another (Jan. 1851) speaks of her in Der 
Freyschutz : 

“ Mdlle. Lehmann is already well known from 
her successful debut as Romeo. There is a wide 
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difference between these two characters — be- 
tween the passionate son of Italy, and the roman- 
tic, melancholy, superstitious maid of Germany ; 
a difference as great as that between Italian and 
German music. Mdlle. L. proved that she com- 
pletely conceived the peculiarities of this music 
also. 





Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

SummMER AFTERNOON Concerts. The second took 
place on Friday of last week and was as successful as 
the first. The want of an obde had been happily sup- 
plied in Sig. De Ribas. The number of brass instru- 
ment performances was reduced to three out of the nine 
pieces in the programme, making the concert mainly 
orchestral. Two good overtures were played, one (new 
to our ears) a spirited and interesting composition by 
Kuhlau: the other, Mozart's to Nozze di Figaro. In this 
last it seemed to us that, in the conductor's care to drill 
his forces into due regard to light and shade and empha- 
sis, and to teach them to avoid the level, careless, routine 
way of playing, the forzando effects were rather over- 
done; but this will soon remedy itself, as so important a 
point of expression had better be exaggerated at first 
than be habitually slighted. Here too, of course, the 
paucity of violins was partly answerable, and we are 
happy to learn that their number has since been in- 
|} creased. The clarinet solo, by Mr. Guenther, was a 
pleasing selection, played with a good feeling and with 
much richness of tone; but the orchestral accompani- 
ment showed lack of rehearsal. The movement with 
variations (“God save the Emperor”) from Haydn’s 
String Quartet was finely played by Messrs. Suck, 
| Werner, Eichler and W. Fries. 

Yesterday’s programme contained Weber’s Overture 
| to Euryanthe and the first and last movements from one 
| of Haydn’s Symphonies; also an arrangement by Mr. 
Suck, of Schubert's Ave Maria, for several obligato in- 
struments with orchestral accompaniment. Better and 





better. 


ScorrisH Musica AND LireRAryY Re-untons. A 
very curious entertainment by the Fraser family, 
| (father, son and two danghters,) is nightly frequented at 
| the Masonic Temple. It is genuinely Scottish, and the 
party are but recently from Scotland; the programmes 
| consist mainly of the old familiar Scotch songs and bal- 
| lads, sung principally by the two young ladies, with the 
father at the piano and the brother accompanying on the 
violin, all sometimes joining their voices. They seem 
enthusiasts about this species of music, and render it 
with an uncommon energy of expression. Mr. Fraser 
prefaces each piece with a short account of its origin and 
connection with Scottish social life, sometimes reading 
the words (““Home, sweet home,” &c.) with a good deal 
of unction. We cannot but admire the arduous “ Ob- 
jects” which this family have felt inspired to undertake, 
as set forth at the top of their programmes, viz: “ We 
labor to elevate Music (!) and Song to that high Literary 
and Educational position on which they ought to stand,” 
&e. 

New York. 
| A Frencn Orera Trovre is playing at Niblo’s, —a 
! 
| 








little spot of dancing sunshine, we should fancy, tossed 
from the merry waters of the Opera Comique. The 
prima donna is Madame FLEurY JoLy, who is said to 
possess a fine silvery soprano, with nothing of the French 
| hasaltwang. The piece is Une Songe d'une nuit d'été, a 
sort of French Midsummer Night’s Dream, in which are 
bodily introduced Queen Elizabeth, Shakspeare (!) and 
the Fat Knight. Mons. DigvEr figures as Shakspeare. 


“THE WALDENsEs.” The following is the plan of 

Mr. Asahel Abbot's new Oratorio performed last week 
by the Harmonic Society: 
._ “The people of a Waldensian village open the morn- 
ing witha hymn. While a part celebrate their happy 
exemption from the corruptions and misfortunes that 
attend the state of opulent and lawless nations, another 
portion go out to hunt the chamois in the mountains. 

“ Others ascend the hill with their flocks, and are en- 
closed with a thunder storm. With the approach of 
night they return. 

"They hold a musical entertainment, wherein are 
noticed some incidents in the history of their race, espe- 

) cially a celebrated persecution at ‘the season of Christ- 
Ly 











mas, and that when their fathers were driven from their 
country, with the re-conquest of it from the French after 
their memorable march across the Alps from the lake of 
Geneva, under the leading of their pastor. 

“With the Sabbath morning the people assemble for 
worship. At the close of their Liturgy an alarm of in- 
vasion is given and all rush to arms. <A battle follows, 
and a victory. They celebrate their success with a 
hymn of praise; then turn to bewail the slain. The 
leader’s wife, having been mortally wounded in the 
battle, dies, and a dirge is sung at her grave. The solos 
predict the ruin of the Anti-Christian powers, and, with 
the chorus, sing ‘Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
O Lord God Almighty.’ ” 


Mr. Abbot is a phenomenon. He is a sturdy, self- 
made New Englander who has for some years taught 
music in New York; but, what is more, can boast him- 
self the composer of an incredible number of oratorios 
and other scores in great forms. Not only that: he has 
instructed several of his pupils to be likewise composers 
of great oratorios. To hear him talk, you would sup- 
pose that great oratorios grew on every bush, where he 
resided. — We know nothing of the merit of Mr. Abbot’s 
music, and trust that it will have a fair chance. The 
“Waldenses,” we understand, is one of a series which 
he designs to sketch in honor of the different races that 
have struggled for liberty through the last 1600 years. 


Axsonr. All the New York papers are of course in 
raptures over the great Contralto’s American debut on 
Wednesday evening. Not hearing from our own corres- 
pondent in season for the press, we give with full reliance 
what the Tribune says: 


“ Alboni has achieved a triumph even more brilliant 
than we had anticipated. The hall was crowded with 
a “brilliant and fashionable” audience. 

“ The rattling, rumbling, characteristic overture to La 
Gazza Ladra opened the concert. Signor Sangiovanni 
sang the cavatina Languir per una bella from L’ Italiana 
in Algieri. He is destined to sure success. His voice is 
a delicate tenor, of rare sweetness, purity and flexibility. 
Its quality is sympathetic to that degree that we are con- 
stantly reminded of the traditions of Rubini’s wonderful 
organ. To this exquisite quality of voice Signor San- 
giovanni adds an equal cultivation, singing with a fluent, 
limpid grace, and with a brillianey of fiortture remarka- 
ble in so young and — not to say it slightingly —so un- 
knowna singer. His shake is clear, his slides and roulades 
accurate and true. His organ, however, is far from 
powerful. 

“ With Signor Rovere, the Basso, we were not so much 
pleased. He has a good, full voice, not striking in any 
particular, and he sings with knowledge and facility. In 
a concerted movement he is essential and effective. But 
he is much too exaggerated. His fun is too funny, his 
accent quite too staccato, his action altogether decidedly 
unsuited to the concert room. 

“ Madame Alboni, in a flounced white silk dress, low- 
necked and short-sleeved, (so a learned and lovely said) 
with a single diamond-bracelet upon her right arm, her 
short black hair unadorned, and holding a fan, handker- 
chief, and a sheet of music, was led forward by Signor 
Arditi and was received with prolonged and renewed 
applause. She acknowledged her flattering, but voice- 
less, reception by a frank and smiling obeisance,— bent 
again wae pe as the plaudits continued, bowed finally 
to the conductor and the orchestra, and placidly awaited 
the cessation of clapping. Her delivery of the recitative 
Eccomi alfine in Babbilonia displayed immediately the 
breadth and entire finish of her manner, the unparalled 
ease and exquisite flexibility of her delivery, — and the 
whole scena revealed the range, the quality and the 
power of her voice. It is a pure contralto, but its high 
notes, which are very high, are round and, what is very 
remarkable, pure and sweet. She stands like a statue, 
and the music flows, without the slightest effort, from her 
mouth. Inall the most critical, and— for a singer — 
dangerous and difficult passages, it pours on as full and 
unencumbered as ever, gliding through the most elabor- 
ate and exquisite fioriture as easily as asunbeam through 
space. Her singing is truly shaded. Its effects in the 
piano passages are penciled with aerial delicacy; her 
Jorte is strong, broad and clear and her shake, 

“ —. call it the well’s bubbling, the bird’s warble.” 
Over all these fine details presides the supremest sense 
of power. Her singing costs her no more effort than 
graceful movement costs a natural, graceful person; and 
we felt last evening what we felt the first evening we 
heard her four years since, that here is a genial Italian, 
gifted with a wonderful voice, which she has had the 
good sense to cultivate and develop to its extremest 

ssibility. Consequently it is as satisfactory to hear 
oe in the concert room as in the opera. The charm 
begins and ends in the voice. She has not the dramatic 

ower which results from genius, and from a remarkable 
individuality, but her true taste in singing, and the mag- 
nificent organ controlled by that taste, seduce us into 
asking no questions, into making no demands. 

“The Brindisi brought down the first tumultuous ap- 
plause. It was taken ina quick time and delivered with 
perfect simplicity. She allowed herself but a single 
ornament, one pure and perfect shake, as if indeed i 
segretto per esser felice were bubbling through her lips; 








and the final measure she varied by descending, with 
charming phrasing, quite into the depths of her voice. 
To the unanimous encore she graciously responded by 
repeating the last verse. 

“In the duet with Sangiovanni, Zornami a dir che 
mami, from Don Pasquale, the same beautiful simplicity 
was evident not less in the general delivery than in the 
full, fine sweep at the close. In the first few bars, espe- 
cially, Sangiovanni’s voice was calm as moonlight. Its 
fresh sweetness mingled deliciously with the gushing 
freedom of the contralto. ‘It had a dying fall,” it was a 
persuasive strain of the sweet South. 

“The concert closed with Non piu mesta. This was 
always one of Alboni’s great triumphs, but never greater 
than last evening. The profusion of skill, the prodigality 
of perfect vocalization, with which the brilliant rondo 
was delivered, was the final drop of ecstacy in the even- 
ing’s delight. The intoxicated audience could not con- 
tain itself, but burst in upon the closing notes, thought- 
lessly rendering them inaudible. But the imperturbable 
singer smiled—her eyes swam with pleasure at the 
pleasure she gave; she trilled, she warbled, she slid, she 
rouladed, she soared, she sank — and ending, she bowed, 
in retiring, with a sparkling smile, advancing again to 
the unintermitted applause—the cries—the waving hand- 
kerchiefs ; and, laden with bouquets, repeated the allegro 
of the song as freshly and nimbly as if she had not sung 
fora month. There were more shouts, flowers and ec- 
stacies. It was, as we said, an ovation.” 


Suertisements 

° 
NEW LINE ENGRAVING. 

66 HE DESTRUCTION OF THE TOWER OF, BABEL, 
and Dispersion of the Races,’’ engraved by Prof. 

THAETER, after the celebrated Frescoe painting by WILLIAM 

von Kautpacu in the New Museum at Berlin. 


Specimens for subscription may be seen for a few days at 
12 3t . D. COTTON’S, 13 Tremont Row. 




















Summer Afternnan Concerts, 


AT THE MELODEON, 


BY THE 
Germania Serenade Band. 


de CONCERTS will take place EVERY FRIDAY, at 
4 o'clock, P. M. Packages containing four tickets, at 50 
cents a package, can be obtained at the usual places, and at 
the door on the afternoons of the Concerts, where single tickets 
at 25 cents each, may also be had. 

f GERMANIA SERENADE BAND 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


OTICE is hereby given that the Boston Music HAL Asso- 

CIATION are ready to receive applications for the use of 
their HALL and LECTURE ROOM, (entrance on Bumstead 
Place and on Winter Street,) by Religious Societies, for the 
purpose of regular worship on Sundays, after the 15th of No- 
vember next. 

The Music Hatt, furnished with Organ, &c., will seat three 
thousand persons, and the Lecture Room, eight hundred. 
Written applications may be addressed to the subscriber, at 
No. 39 Court Street, who will give such further information as 
shall be desired. FRANCIS L. BATCHELDER, 

10 tf Clerk B. M. H. A. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 
of the ‘BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 
RUSES,” price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 

PerRGoLEse’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwiaut, Esq., a welcome work 
to lovers of good music. 

The Nightingale’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, REICHARDT, translated by Mr. THayER of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, #6 the dozen. 

Also Breyer’s New Instructions for the Piano; Materials 
Sor Piano Forte Playing, by Junius Knorr, a work highly ap- 
proved by the best teachers. Price, $2 

G. P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. ALFRED Nove.Lo of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the OraTorios of 
HANDEL, HAYDN, and MENDELSSOHN, and the complete Masses 
of Mozart, Haypn, Beetnoven, S. Wess, Von Weper, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen in 
Boston. Apr. 10. tf 


CZERNY’S PIANO FORTE METHOD. 
S « Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable.— 
London Morning Chronicle. 
It is one of the most valuable contributions to the art.— 
London Musical World. 
In regard to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— 
J. A. Hamilton. 
It is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all others. 
—Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia. 
A splendid acquisition to the list of American publications. 
—Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington Street, 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in the 
Union. Apr. 10. tf 




















DEPOT FOR 


Homeopathic Books & Medicines ; 
YDROPATHIC BOOKS; Phonographic and Phonotypic 
Works; Fowter & Wetts’ Publications on Phrenology 

and Physiology, &c.; Writings of EMANUEL SwEDENDORG, 

Theological and Philosophical ; Barometers, Thermometers, 

&c. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 

Apr. 10. tf OTIS CLAPP, 23 School St. ( 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





MUSIC BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 

i ERTINI’S PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR. 

A Progressive and Complete Method for the Piano Forte. 

By Henry Bertint, The only complete and correct edition 

published. 

The Modern Harp, or BOSTON SACRED MELODIST. 
A Collection of Church Music. By E. L. Warts and J. E. 
GOULD. 

The Opera Chorus Book. Consisting of Trios, Quar- 
tets, Quintets, Solos, and Choruses, from the most pop- 
ular Operas. By E. i. Wuire and J. Encar Goup. 

Sabbath School Lute. A Selection of Hymns and 
appropriate Melodies, adapted to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools, 

The Tyrolian Lyre. A Glee Book consisting of easy 
pieces, arranged mostly for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass voices, for the use of Societies, Schools, Clubs, Choirs, 
and the social circle. By E. L. Waite and Joan E. Gouin. 

Sacred Chorus Book. Consisting mostly of Selections 
from the works of HanpeL, Haypn, Mozart, MENDELS- 
soun, Kompera, NevkomM, Rossint, &e. &c., with an ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Piano Forte. Suitable for 
singing societies, and advanced schools. By Epwarp L. 
Wairre and J. Epa AR GOULD. 

The Jenny Lind Glee Book. Consisting of the 
most popular Songs sung by Mad’lle Jenny Linp. By 
Davin Partner. 

Pepular School sey | Books; THE WREATH 
OF SCHOOL SONGS. By Epwarp L. Ware and Joun E. 
GouLp. 

a Music Book. By Bensamin F. sie 
Apr. 10. t 


NEW & VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON.,,....BOSTON. 


POHR’S GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL, being an 
WO exact reprint of the latest European editions, with all the 
author’s new revisions and improvements. One volume, 
quarto. Price, $3. 

*,* Among the many peculiar excellencies of this Violin 
School one is remarkable, that the Elementary Instructions do 
not precede the practical portion of the work as in other 
Schools, but are combined therewith ; by this union the pupil 
is enabled to take the Violin in hand at the first lesson; in 
fact, he should and must then commence with it. The author's 
knowledge, as observable in his Preface, is no small addition 
to the truly practical distinctions of this School; his style is 
simple, clear, noble, and elegant, alike attractive and useful 
as a standard to the pupil as to the master. 

Czrerny’s Exercises in Velocity. (30 Etudes de la 
Velocite,) preceded by Nine New Introductory Exercises, and 
concluded by a New Study on Octaves, (composed expressly 
for this edition,) for the Piano Forte. From the Nineteenth 
London Edition, with Notes. By J. A. HWamitron. In three 
Numbers. Price of each, 50 cents. Complete in one vol- 
ume, $1.25. 

*,* Calculated to develop and equalize the fingers, and to 
insure the utmost brilliancy and rapidity of execution. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

The Seminary Class Book of Music, designed for 
Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, etc., containing 
Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises, Solfeggios, and a 
copious selection of Secular and Sacred Songs, Duets and 
Trios. By EK. L. Warr and T, Bisse. 

*,* The above work has been before the public only one 
year, yet it has become a universal favorite, and is used in all 
parts of the Union. During the past year every inquiry has 
been made in order to ascertain in what way it could be im- 
proved and made fully equal to the wants of those for whom it 
is intended, and from suggestions thus obtained the publisher 
has been induced to add to and in other ways improve it. It 
is now pronounced to be exactly what is wanted, and as such 
it is offered to the public. 


>" The above books can be obtained in large or small 

quantities of the publisher, 115 Washington St., and of music 

dealers and booksellers generally throughout the United States 
7 tf 


and Canadas. 
OLD AND MODERN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN 
PROOFS and PRINTS, 
In Line, Mezzotint, Lithograph, &c. &c. 
PLAIN anp COLORED. 
HiE particular attention of Connoisseurs is invited to the 
opportunity which is now presented, for making additions 
to their collections of valuable ENGRAVINGS, as many Proofs 
and rare Impressions of celebrated Pictures, which are also 
engraved by the most Eminent Artists, are for sale at 
Apr. 10. tf N. D. COTTON'S, 18 Tremont Row. 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOES 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 
115 Washington Street, Boston. 
ZERNY’S Method forthe Piano, . . . - $3.00 
Bertini’s Instructions for the Piano, . - 3.00 
Hunten’s Piano Forte Instructions, . 
The Child's First Music Book, 
The Piano without a Master, . 
The Melodeon without a Master, 
The Guitar without a Master, — 
Curtis’s Complete Method for Guitar, 
Lablache’s Complete Method of Singing, 
Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios — Lowell I Maton, . 
Spohr’s Violin School, 
w ragg’s Flute Instructor, . 
Schneider's Practical Organ School, . 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, . 
Czerny’s Treatise on Thorough Bass, 
Jousse’s Catechism of Music, 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass, 
Five Thousand Musical Terms—A Complete ‘Dictionary, 








E. H. WADE, 


197 Washington Street, Boston. 
UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musical Merchandise of every description. Publisher 

of BERTINI’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

New and Second Hand Pianos, bought, sold and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET. 

E. Il. Wade’s Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
Music published by W. H. Oakes, C. BrapLter & Co. and 

. & T. P. Onpway, making it the largest and most valuable 
one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 

Apr. 10. tf 





MUSICAL WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
MASON & LAW, 


23 Park Row, Opposite Astor House, N. York. 


HE ACADEMY VOCALIST. A Collection of Vo- 
cal Music, arranged for the use of Seminaries, High 
Schools, Singing Classes, &c. By GrorGe F. Root, Professor 
of Music in Rutgers and Spingler Institutes, the New York 
Institution for the Blind, &c. With a complete course of 
Elementary Instruction, Vocal Exercises, and Solfeggios, by 

LoweLL Mason. 

This work is intended to supply a want long felt in our 
Higher Schools and Institutions. The music is arranged for 
three parts, and in such a manner that it may be sung exclu- 
sively by female voices or by a mixed choir. Whenever solos 
occur, a siinple accompaniment for the Piano Forte or Melode- 
on has been added. The work is printed from new English 
type and on beautiful paper. Retail price, 62 1-2 cents. 
ZUNDEL’S ORGAN BOOK. By Joun ZunpeEL. Two 

Hundred and Fifty Easy Voluntaries and Interludes for the 

Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, &c. With Introductory Re- 

marks, Description of Stops, Directions for the Purchase of 

Organs, &c., adapting the work especially to the wants of 

young organists, and those who have made sufficient progress 

to accompany plain Psalmody on the Organ, Melodeon, or 

Seraphine. Retatl price, $1.50 
THE GLEE HIVE. BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A Collection of Glees and Part Songs, selected and arranged 

for the Musical Conventions and Teachers’ Institutes of the 

Boston Academy of Music. By LowELt Mason and GEorGE 

James WEBB. 

Here are Thirty-three choice, tasteful, and sprightly Glees 
and Part Songs, mostly new, from the best Authors, sold at an 
exceedingly low price. It is just the book wanted by Singing 
Clubs, Societies, Classes, and the Social Circle. Retail price, 
38 cents. 

WILDER'S SCHOOL MUSIC. A Collection of Thir- 
ty-six New and Beautiful Songs, arranged for Schools and 
Juvenile Classes. By L. Wiper, Teacher of Music in the 
Brooklyn Music Schools, &c. 

This work has already been adopted in worl Schools of 
Brooklyn, New York, &e. Retail price, 18 3-4 cent 
CANTICA LAUDIS: Or, THE AMERIC AN ‘BOOK OF 

CHURCH MUSIC. By Lowett Mason, Professor in the 

Boston Academy of Music, Editor of the Boston Handel and 

Haydn Society's Collection, Carmina Sacra, and other of the 

most popular Music Books in the country; and George 

James Wess, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music, 

and Editor of many valuable Musical Works. 

The increased satisfaction with which it was received, and 
the unprecedented success of this book, MASON AND 
WEBB'S LATEST WORK, as well as the warm commendations 
it has received from the Musical Profession generally, establish 
it as the best and most attractive collection of Church Music 
which even these celebrated authors have ever produced, It 
contains a greater amount, as well as variety, of truly beauti- 
ful new tunes, anthems, chants, and other pieces, than any 
similar work ; besides a copious collection of the standard old 
tunes. The Elements of Vocal Music have been newly and 
most carefully prepared, and to adapt it more particularly to 
Caoirs AND Stnaina Scuoois, about Two Hundred Solfeggio 
Exercises and Progressive Lessons have been added. In addi- 
tion to numerous testimonials from the press, it having been 
pronounced the “ most VALUABLE Book or CuurcH Music EVER 
IssuED,”’ it has received from every section of the country the 
unqualified approbation of more than OnE HUNDRED PRoFEs- 
SORS AND TEACHERS OF Music. Retail price, 88 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

MARX'S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. The Theory 
and Practice of Musical Composition. By ADOLPH BERNARD 
Marx, Doctor of Music, &c. Translated from the third 
German Edition, and edited by Hermann S. Saronr. 

A. B. Marx holds such high rank in Germany as a writer 
upon the subject of Musica) Composition, that any recommen- 
dation of his great work to those who are at all acquainted 
with the musical literature of the land which is emphatically 
the home of music, would be superfluous. It is without a 
rival as a treatise upon this subject, thoroughly scientific and 
yet adapted to popular comprehension. 

The present translation is beautifully printed in 406 octavo 


pages, and bound in English cloth. Retail price, $2.50. 


NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 
TEMPLE MELODIES. A Collection of nearly all the 
Standard and Popular Tunes, in connection with Five Hun- 
dred Favorite Hymns; arranged as a Hymn and Tune Book 
for Vestries, Social Meetings, Congregational and Family 
Worship, &c. By Darius E. Jones. 

This work has already been introduced, and is used with 
great satisfaction and profit in the vestries of many Churches 
and in the Congregations of some, while the publishers have 
received numerous recommendations from Clergymen and 
others. Those who love the old tunes, and who deem ita 
desirable object that as many as possible should unite in the 


singing, especially at social meetings, will find this exactly the 
boo 


k wanted. 

*,* Two Editions of the Work are published —an Octavo 
Epition, price One Dollar; a Duoprcimo Eprtion, price Sev- 
enty-five Cents, Both Editions are the same as regards con- 
tents, PAGE FOR PAGE, and vary only in the size of type. A 
liberal discount will be made when ordered by the quantity 
for Churches, Vestries, &c. 

New York, Apr. 17. tf 








MR. ARTHURSON, 
AVING taken up his residence in the neighborhood of 
Boston, is prepared to receive a limited number of Pupils 
for instruction i inthe MODERN SCHOOL OF ITALIAN A 
ENGLISH VOCALIZATION. Terms, per quarter, $50. The 
first month, THREE lessons per week —each lesson one hour's — 
duration. 

The advantages, which a long residence in the principal 7 
cities of Europe has given him, of studying under the first 
masters of the day, will, he doubts not, be fully appreciated 
by those desirous of rapid advancement in the art. The above - 
terms include instruction in the Italiav language, a knowledge — 
of which is essential to the proper development of the voice, 
and a distinct articulation. 

Communications may be addressed to the care of Gro. P, 
REED, 17 Tremont Row. 3 3m 





Mrs. ROSA GARCIA De RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, | 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e, — 
Boston, Apr. 10. 8m 


D. B. NEWHALL, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
“- —_ FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO Li 
pr 








J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, | 


334 Washington Street, Boston. 
Apr. 10. 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 

MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 

Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 

Articles for Presents —for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 

129 WASHINGTON BT.; four doors north of School St. 

Apr. 10 tf 








HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority , is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
_ Apr. 10. tf 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 

HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 

containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in whichs 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be s 7 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec: 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, , for the devotional exercises 
Schools. By Geo. W. Prarr, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. C. Jounson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &e, 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be @ 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon tha receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Published by N. JOHNSON, d 

36 School St., Boston, 





*,* A. N. JOHNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School S 
(a short distance from his former location in the mont | 
Temple,) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sing 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, - 
Orders by mail promptly executed. tf 





Hob & Fane 


T.R. MARVIN & e L. BALCH, 
No. 42 Congress Street, 
T AVING EVERY FACILITY for executing work in theif 
line with neatness and despatch, solicit the patronage 
their friends and the public. 

The junior partner having devoted several years oa 
to this branch of the profession, we feel warranted in assuring 
satisfaction to those who wish for SUPERIOR WORK. 

__ Boston, May 1, 1852. 5 3m 


J: mais AANA 





ve 


we THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
21 School Street, Boston. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half & square, (8 lines 1) or less, first insertion, . - 
each atthivant new 
For a square, (16. lines,) Pe insertion, . . 
each additional insertion 

On advertisements standing three months or ee 
count of twenty per cent. on the —_ rates is allowed. 

(A column counts as seven squares.) 

Payments required in advance: for yearly adverti 
quarterly in advance. 
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